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He "swept the country clean" with as much thoroughness and
with as little regard for human suffering as a prairie fire.

And so at last the strength of the South gave out. It was'a
pitiable but courageous defeat. "What will history say of our
surrender?" asked one of Lee's staff officers in a passion of grief.

"Yes/3 replied Lee. "I know they will say hard things of us
. . . But at least we are conscious that we have humbly tried
to do our duty."

VII

AFTER HIS SURRENDER, Lee mounted his horse and rode away.
But not to his home. His home had been burned down by the
Union soldiers. There was sadness in his heart, but no bitterness.
One Sunday at church he heard a preacher scathingly denounce
the North. "Doctor," he said after the sermon, "I remember to
have read in the Good Book that we must love our enemies."

"These words from you?" exclaimed the astonished preacher.

"Yes, Doctor. I have fought against the Union soldiers, but
I have never cherished any vindictive feelings ... I have never
seen the day when I did not pray for them."

Yet the North neither prayed nor cherished any friendly feel-
ing for Lee. At the order of President Johnson, he was disfran-
chised. \

A man without a country. But even then there was in the soul
of General Lee no surrender to despair. "Human virtue," he had
once remarked, "ought to be equal to human calamity." And
strangely enough, it was after all his defeats and his sufferings
that he found his true virtue, his real vocation. He was ap-
pointed President of Washington College, in Virginia, and there
at last he enjoyed the satisfaction of a fulfilled life. For, in the
final analysis, his genius was not military but inspirational. With
all his greatness as a tactician, he was a misfit on the battlefield.
He never was quite in his element when he led men to their death.
He felt much more at home when he taught them how to live.